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CORRECTIONS 

In the STATE TROOPER AT ATTICA INDICTED article 
in the last packet, #738 , .there are two corrections: 

On page 1 , in the second column under the head- 
ing "Selective Prosecution," we left out several 
sentences,. that should begin the third paragraph. 
Instead of "Big Black will appear..." insert: 

"At the time they made that offer ," said Liz 
Gaynes, attorney for Jomo, "they were really 
seared of the hearing. They wanted it to stop." 

J However, Big Black, one of the three defendants 
in the next scheduled trial is demanding an immediate 
tribal and a resumption of the selective prosecution 
fiBCLYisYig* Big Black (zpp&aw&d in % ooiwb' to cwgue thcci 
motion on Tuesday, October 21. 

■ The other correction in this article is on page 
two. The first full paragraph should read: 

Supporters of the Attica Brother sure continuing 
to demand total and unconditional amnesty for all 
Attica Brothers — including the two already convicted 
in trials, and seven who accepted guilty pleas to 
minor charges — regardless of what the Meyer report 
has to say-. 



4 ■' NOTES ' £R0M THE- STM: 


In this packet we have two lepuits from 
Portugal - -one from our permanent correspondent 
in Europe, Schofield Coryell, and the other from 
a member of a group of North Americans in Portugal 
who are sending information to the U.S. to coun- 
ter the distorted media coverage here. Both 
articles were written within the last week and 
we feel they are helpful for understanding recent 
developments . 


November 1 marks the 25th anniversary of mil- 
itant nationalist uprisings in Puerto Rico. Demon- 
strations will be held in cities across the U.S. 
including New York, San Francisco, and Chicago at 
which time demands will be raised for the freedom 
of five Puerto Ricans still held in U.S. jails for 
their involvement in the independence struggle of 
the 1950s 6 We plan to cover the demonstrations, 
so please call us on Monday, November 3, if you 
have reports on November 1st activities in your 
community. 


You may have noticed errors in the table pf 
contents for the last three packets. In packet 
# 736V we "left out. a short on page 7: UTILITIES: 

CON’ ED GETS RATE INCREASE 1(150 wds) . In packet 
#737, we left out a short on page 7: WOMEN: NOW 

PROTESTS TV SEXISM (150;|«ls) ; And in the last 
packet, #738, we included a short in the table 
of contents which never made it into the packet . 
That one, LABOR: LAS VEGAS PRINTERS DAMAGE PRESSES 

is included in this packet. 


ANOTHER CORRECTION 

The Washington Post story in packet #737 
had a misleading sentence on page 8 in the second 
to last paragraph. To correct this, delete the 
phrase at the expense 6f the Washington Post t 
from the second sentence in that paragraph. s 

In the photograph to accompany the Washington 
Post strike which appeared in the last packet, 1 
#738, the two people being forced to the ground 
are strikers. The people with the suitcases are 
strike breakers, and private security people re- 
cruited by the Washington Post. Our caption did 
not explain this. 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PR INTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE’LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 


[See graphics.] 

NEW YORK CITY NEARS BANKRUPTCY AS 
BANKS TIGHTEN GRIP 

(Editor’s note: Much of the following information 
was gathered from an article by economist Roger Alcaly 
and lawyer Helen Bodian in Sevendays magazine, and 
from Dollars & Sense, -published by members of the Union' 
for Radical Political Economics. ) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A flurry of last minute meetings 
By New York state and city officials, cculminating in a 
squeeze play on the United Federation of Teachers, 1 
produced over $95 million in cash October 17 which 
averted a city default by less then three hours. 

The money crisis was unexpected, but nevertheless, 
a logical outcome of events in the city this fall. 

In an agreement made during contract negotiations be- 
tween the city and striking teachers this September, 
union leaders agreed to spend $200 million of the 
union's retirement fund on New York City bonds to help 
bolster the city's shakey economic stance. 

But when the Emergency Financial Control Board — 
the state appointed board of business executives now 
effectively in control of the city — recently reject- 
ed the teachers' contract as too expensive, the union 
had only one weapon: refusal to buy the bonds. 

Suddenly the city was short $95 million for the 
day's expenses, which included $453.1 million in short 
term notes that fell due that day. The City Controller 
had already directed the Sanitation Department to hold 
back its checks to workers and the city had drawn up 
a list of money priorities — vital city servies head- 
ing the list — when UFT president Albert Shanker 
gave in to the political pressure of Governor Hugh 
Carely and other New York politicians. 

Barring unforeseen circumstances , New York City 
now has enough money to operate on up until December 
1, at which time, says Governor Car;ey, the city must i 
get federal help — or else. 

To help insure that that federal aid will be 
extended , Mayor Abraham Beame and the Emergency Con- 
trol board have announced massive new cutbacks in city 
services and the elimination of 50,000 more jobs in 
the next three years. This is in addition to already 
substantial budget cuts and layoffs carried out this 
pummer . City union leaders have threatened a general 

strike if the new cutbacks are put into affect. 

} ' 

On The Road to Default 

"Though no one seems to have noticed," write 
Roger Alcaly and Helen Bodian in a recent Sevendays 
magazine article, "New York essentially defaulted 
last spring. TBus'inessmeni from corporate and financial 
institutions have befen brought in specifically to 
run the city’s affairs and negotiate with the city’s 
unions. Their faces have been gracing the front psfges 
of New York’s newspapers with greater frequency than 
Mayor Beame’ s." 1 

How did all of this cdrne about? To cover' its con- 
tinual aericits. New York City, like many city and 
state governments, borrows money by selling bonds 
and notes at a lucrative interest rate to banks and 
rich individuals. About a year ago, as a larger than 
usual deficit was announced for 1974-75, investors 
began refusing to buy these bonds and notes, claiming 
they weren’t sure the city would be able to pay them 
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back. 

As a result, last spring the city suffered a 
severe "cash-flow crisis:" not enough money was avail- 
able to meet payrolls and debts that had become 
due, and no one would loan money to cover these im- 
mediate cash needs. 

"It was on June 10," write Alcaly and Bodian, / 
"when the State Legislature passed the Municipal ! 
Assistance Corporation Act, creating ’Big MAC® to 
bail the city out of this crisis, that the process 
of default actually began. On that day, the city 
went into virtual receivership with representatives 
of its major creditors taking over the reins." 

During receivership, unless a debtor’s assets 
can be liquidated — which is not legally possible 
in New York’s case — the debtor is "reorganized" 
by and for the benefit of its creditors. 

MAC derived this power from the legislative 
mandate to sell bonds worth $3 billion, a rough task 
considering the city’s financial shape. To raise 
the money, MAC proposed steps to re-establish "in- 
vestor confidence." These included freezing city 
wages, laying off thousands of police, firefighters, 
and sanitation workers, imposing productivity quotas 
on civil servaiits , raising public transportation 
fares and cutting back hospital, public school and 
university budgets. 

But even though MAC offered higher and more at- 
tractive interest rates to investors, it couldn’t sell 
all the bonds it needed to. By September, another 
cash flow crisis was imminent. This time the cor- 
porate and financial community, together with state 
and city officials, pushed a $2.3 billion state aid 
package through the legislature and formed the 
Emergency Financial Control Board. 

Along with; Governor Carey, the Board includes 
Felix Rohatyn, partner in the prestigious investment 
banking firm of Lazard-Frere, and mastermind behind 
the growth of the giant conglomerate ITT; and top 
executives from New York Telephone, American Air- 
lines, J.C. Penney and others. 

These men are empowered to control the city f s 
budget by funneling its revenues into a special 
account and by approving all spending and union con- 
tracts. In addition to rejecting the teachers con- 
tract as too expensive, they have announced further, 
far rekching cutbacks throughout the city system 0 

Banks Create & Benefit from the Borrowing Crisis 

The financial community which criticizes the 
city for its overspending and is now busy "reorgan- 
izing," knows full well that deficit spending has 
been a long time practice of New York City govern- 
ment. In fact, they have encouraged it for their 
own profit. 

The interest paid on city notes and bonds is tax 
free and sinqe their investment is guaranteed by the 
city and sthte, banks and investment houses have 
alwayb seen leaning money to the city as a good 
investment . 

Former Governor Nelson Rockefeller was instru- 
mental in increasing the city’s borrowing, explains 
Union! for Radical Political Economics member Bill 
Tabb. "In I960. Rockefeller- got, John. Mitchell..- .fcheiL 
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a big bond expert on Wall Street, to dream up and 
work out the concept of ’moral responsibility®'" 

"There are two kinds of borrowing," Tabb contin- 
ued,, "One is backed by the 'full faith and credit 
of the state®' That means that the state must pay it 
back and there is also a limit on ^ ow muc ^ raoney can 
be borrowed® But bonds backed by the 'moral respon- 
sibility' of the state do not have the same limit® 

The legislature deems it 'our moral responsibility' 
to pay off these bonds but they are not backed by 
the full faith of the state® 

"So these bonds were really risky," concluded 
Tabb, and the device allowed the city to borrow far 
more than it legally could under the old way of guar- 
anteeing the bonds® 

The other influential bond expert on Wall Street 
at this time was William Simon® Now, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, Simon has piously chided New York for 
overspending with such remarks as "If you have a way- 
ward daughter hooked on heroin, would you giver her 
money to buy more drugs or would you make her go 
cold turkey?" 

But Simon has a short memory® He worked for 
Salomon Bros®, one of Wall Street's biggest bond 
dealers, which continued to, recommend the city ' s se- 
curities throughout 1971-72 when the city's financial 
weaknesses were quite apparent® "Simon was personally 
in charge of Salomon's municipal bond sales," write 
Alcaly and Bodian. "Some have suggested that he could 
be personally liable for those misleading recommen- 
dations®" 

"And of course, it was Rockefeller's bank, Chase 
Manhattan, and the rest, that did very nicely off of 
making all those loans." adds Tabb® 

Currently one-sixth of New York' s budget, or 
$1®8 billion this year, will go for paying interest 
and principal on past debts® In October alone, reports 
Business Week, the city paid more in "debt service" 
than on payrolls and welfare combined® 

The banlts are also responsible for the high rise 
in interest rates® In July, 1974, as the crisis was 
just beginning, city off icials thought a bank demand 
for 7® 9% interest was outrageous by past standards. 

But by the end of the year, they were paying 9® 5% 
and the interest rate offered by MAC on short term 
notes now is 11%. 

"When Morgan, Chase Manhattan and First National 
City Bank report the lack of 'investor confidence,'" 
writes Dollars & Sense ? "they are in large part talk- 
ing about themselves and their clients. If enough 
investors refuse to lend to the city because they 
believe it won't have the money to pay them back, 
sure enough, the city soon runs out of money. In this 
way the banks have repeatedly 'proved' that city 
bonds can be sold only at steadily increasing interest 
rates." 

Federal Aid 
_ — . 

Will the federal government come to New York s 
aid before December 1? "Some New York banks have as 
much ds one-quarter of their assets in City and MAC 
bonds arid notes," says Dollars & Sense. ’"If default 
would not bankrupt them, it would surely leave them 
very little cast* to lend to their other customers. 

This in turn wotild bankrupt or seriously slow down j 


WHAT ARE MUNICIPAL BONDS? 

New York City, like most state and local gov- 
ernments, spends more money than it takes in from 
taxes and aid (such as revenue sharing). To pay 
its deficits, the city has to borrow money 0 To do 
this it prints up and sells promises to repay the 
money, with interest ,iin the future. 

In short-terru borrowing, . when the cit Y will re ~ 
pay the money in less than a year, the promises are 
called notes; in long-term orrowing the promises 
are called bonds . As of October, 1975, the city had 
$6 billion worth of notes and nearly $8 billion 
worth of bonds outstanding. 

The city doesn't sell its notes and bonds to 
individual investors. Instead, it sells an entire 
issue of notes or bonds to a group of banks and 
stockbrokers, called underwriters of the issue 0 The 
underwriters then sell the notes or bonds to inves- 
tors — sometimes including the underwriters them- 
selves or their clients. 

So the banks make money on the city debt in 
two ways: through commissions for underwriting, and 
through the interest on notes and bonds that they 
buy. On a recent New York State bond issue, the 
underwriters' commission was three-quarters of one 
percent of the principal of the bond. The biggest 
New York banks own about 10$ of the city's bonds 
and notes, and therefore also receive about 10% 
of what the city pays in interest. 

— 30— 

[Thanks to Dollars & Sense for this box. ] 


the major corporations that borrow from big New 
York banks and the ripples would spread outward 
through the economy." 

Although President Ford has vehemently opposed 
federal aid to New York City , in speeches this past 
year, many speculate that Congress will come through 
with guarantees on the bonds. And Ford has let it 
be known that he will not veto this help — In ex- 
change for assurances of more cutbacks and layoff s 0 

Since future city cutbacks are assured, the 
banks and other rich investors are again the only 
sure winners in a federal bailout scheme. "The only 
way the banks could really suffer is if the whole 
thing goes under," said Bill Tabb. "If you're going 
to stay with capitalism, then it's awfully hard td 
think of a way to make the banks pay." 

New Yorkers' understanding of the banks' role 
in their life crisis is growing. This spring 10,000 
members of the city's unions marched on First Nation- 
al City Bank to protest the high interest rates 0 
City University and public school students, hospital 
and 1 community workers are organizing people against 
the cutbacks and the thkeat of a general strike is 
in the air. Whatever thje outcome, there is bound 
to be more con|front4tioii in the future. 

— —30 — 

[See back LNS packets #703, 706, 708, 719, 731 and 
732 for more background on the New York City finan- 
cial crisis and actions taken against the cutbacks .] 
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NYC CRISIS RAISES* INTEREST RATES 3 TAXES THROUGHOUT U.S. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Ntiw York City's financial crisis 
has already had a drastic impact on the ability of 
cities throughout the country to borrow money at rea- 
sonable rates , and has resulted in skyrocketing local 
taxes, the New York Times and Wall Street Journal 
concluded October 20© 

A New York Times survey estimated that U*S® tax- 
payers will have to pay $3 billion more in local taxes 
this year just toe cower increased interest costs® 

Most of this interest will go to, banks who have pushed 
for the continued high rates© 

The findings confirm predictions that radical 
economists have been making for months — that the 
crisis in New York, caused by the financial community 
in the first place , will lead to increased costs for 
borrowing money elsewhere , in turn causing service 
cutbacks and tax rises throughout the country® 

The average interest rate on municipal bonds — 
the amount the banks charge for loaning the city money 
~ has climbed steadily since 1950, according to the 
Wall Street Journal© In that year, investors (mostly 
banks) were paid 1®837® interest on an average long- 
term municipal bond® 

By 1971, bond investors were getting 4.977®. And 
early in 1975, the rate skyrocketted to 7.447®. These 
figures themselves are low when compared with New York 
City* s current 9©257® interest rate on long term bonds 
and 11% rate for short term notes® 

With cities borrowing billions of dollars per 
year, a change of even a fraction of a percentage point 
in the interest of bonds means additional income of 
millions of dollars for bond investors® For example, 

New York City will have to pay $960 million, this year 
for interest alone on the $8 billion it owes in short 
term notes® 

This amount is $400 million more -than cities in 
California would have to pay for a comparable loan 
since bondiinterest rates there currently average 6©4%© 

Throughout New York state, interest rates on bonds 
are skyrocket ting, with investors "in a panic over the 
probability of a default by New York State/ 1 according 
to Business Week® In Buffalo, the rates stood at nearly 
9% and well over 87® in Rochester, Syracuse and Pough- 
keepsie* New York® 

"New York is like a disease that is contaminating 
all issuers,” one underwriter for local bonds told 
Business Week® "There is total panic in the credit 
market®” 

Other states and cities finding it particularly^ 
difficult to borrow money at reasonable rates are Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts , Pennsylvania, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Detroit© 

In addition, a total of 250 banks throughout the 
U.S® have at least 507® of their assets tied up in New 
York City municipal bonds, it was reported on October 
19® Should New York default on its debt and not pay off 
the bondholders, these banks, mostly small Midwestern 
banks, would certainly go bankrupt® Radical economists 
are not sure, however, what effect this would have since 
the Federal ReserVe Board may have made secret assure n 
ances to these banks that they would insure New York 1 s 
debt payments. 


These economists point out that the sudden r. 
failure of hundreds of banks would create total 
panic throughout the United States — a situation 
the Federal Reserve Board could not ignore® 

—30— 


BLACK JOURNALIST MACED & BEATEN AT KKK MEETING 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Black reporter Robert Pritchard 
was maced and beaten unconscious by Ku Klux Klans- 
men when he tried to cover a ritual meeting of the 
Klan in Stone Mountain, Georgia this September® 

Pritchard, who works for the weekly Baltimore 
Afro-American and is director of Ethnic News Service, 
explained after the incident that he wanted to 
cover the rally to alert black and white people to 
the continuing reality of the Klan f s racist vio- 
lence © 

Pritchard also sought to dispel recent Justice 
Department claims that longstanding FBI infiltra- 
tion of the Klan has served to restrain the group’s 

violent actions. 

The reporter contacted James Venable, second- 
rahking "Imperial Wizard” of the Klan for press 
accreditation and Venable assured him that he was 
"welcome” and that his being black "would be no 
problem” for the Klan® 

■Entering the meeting ground the night of the 
rally, Pritchard was okayed by six Klan security 
guards® But the trouble began when he reached the 
press box, inpplain view of the assembled Klan amen® 

"What’s that 1 nigger doing here?” one Klansman 
shouted, and another grabbed the' microphone and said 
"This is a white rally on white property® Throw him 
out!” Then the mob converged on the press section, 
kicking, pacing and beating Pritchard unconscious® 
Pritchard ’"a white student assistant was also maced 
and a UP1 reporter was punched in the stomach® A 
CBS news crew was showered with stones® 

Pritchard’s staff had alerted state and local 
police in advance that he was planning to attend the 
rally, but no officers were on the scene "in the 
tradition of law-enforcement non-response to KKK 
violence,” Pritchard said later® 

- 30 - 

LAS VEGAS PRINTERS DAMAGE PRESSES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Less than one week after strik- 
ing preis operators at the Washington Post dealt 
millions of dollars in damages to the Post’s 
presses, press operators at the Las Vegas Review- 
Journal, Nevada’s largest newspaper, followed 
suit® 

The Wall Street Journal reported that about 
twenty Review-Journal press operators "rampaged 
through the plant inflicting damage to the presses” 
on October 6© The press operators have since gone 
on strike demanding union recognition® The Review- 
Journal, like the Washington Post, has resumed 
publication with scab personnel® 

— 30 — 






HAITIAN REFUGEES HOLD WEEK-LONG HUNGER STRIKE IN JAIL 


NEW YORK (LNS)- -Seventy- eight Haitian refugees 
held a week-long hunger strike begun on October 1 
in a Florida jail, They are demanding political asy- 
lum in the United States after fleeing from the re- 
pressive regime of Haitian president Jean Claude 
Duval ier. 

Declaring "I want to break the hunger strike," 
Miami Immigration Director Edward T , Sweeny sent 46 
of the strikers to a Port Isabel, Texas jail on Oct- 
ober 7, 2000 railed away from their attorneys and 
supporters. The remaining 32 were dispersed to sev- 
eral prisons in the Orlando, Florida area. 

The Haitians are waiting for an appeal decision 
on the deportation order handed down September 8 by 
Miami Federal Court Judge William 0. Mehrtens. Most 
have been in jail for 5 months, as they are penniless 
and have been unable to post the $1000 bail necessary 
for their release pending the appeal. 

The Haitian refugees who held the strike ateik.e 
part of a group of ,1,300 Haitians detained by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) awaiting 
deportation and exclusion hearings and appeals. Most 
have fled because of the oppressive living conditions 
in Haiti and the Duval ier regime's killing of 20-30,000 
dissenters in the 18 years it has been in power. 
Thousands of others have been jailed in Haiti for 
protesting the 75% unemployment rate, and the average 
daily wage of $1 for those able to get work, and even 
for venturing outside their assigned areas without a 
proper pass . 

The U.S, government's insistance on deporting 
the Haitians contrasts with its admittance of 700,000 
Cubans and 130,000 Vietnamese who came here when 
their countries were liberated from repressive U.S.- 
baeked regimes. 

The refugees in the U.S. fear death at the hands 
of President Duvaiier's secret police, the Tonton- 
Macoutes, if they are deported. One of the Haitian 
refugees on hunger strike in the Imokalee, Florida 
jail explained in an affidavit on October 4 why he 
made the 800 mile journey to the>United States in a 
flimsy Sailboat last April r- 1 ; 

I was a member of the group "Les Jeunes Revol- 
utionaires . ” We organized in September, 1974, Our 
purpose was to write and distribute literature a-, 
gainst the Duvalier Government , There were 17 mem- 
bers in our group . In March '6 f 1975 two members of 
our group were shot while putting up signs against 
the government. Before they died, they were forced 
to give the names of the other members of the gropp. 

That same day the Tonton Macoutes came to my 
house and arrested me , They also arrested my mother 
and father. While searching the house the Maooute 
threw things around and my sister’s baby was knocked 
out of his crib and died. I donti know what happen- 
ed to my parents , I was taken to fail at Fort 
Dimanche, beaten and stabbed with a bayonet in mg 
chest . I was bleeding so badly they decided to take 
m to the hospital . OH the way I broke loose and 
ran. They shot me in the right arm but I escaped. 

I went to Leogeone and my friend took care of 
me for three weeks , Then we arranged to leave for 
the U.S. in a boat . There were 21 people in the 
boat . 


o 

I am on hunger strike because I-carne for 
political reasons. I have been in fail six months 
and have had plenty of food but this is not en- 
ough, If I’m sent back I go back with arms » 

Meanwhile, the position of the Immigration 
and Natural izatikm Service, contained in a letter 
from the U.S. State Department Office on Regugees, 
states, "Haiti today is not the same as that of 
the previous Duvalier regime [Jean Claude's fa-’ 
ther, Francois, in powerffrom 1957-1971], Terror 
has not been used as a means of social control. 
Returning Haitians do not face reprisals when they 
return." 

But refugees charge that the mass public ex- 
ecutions carried out by the elder Duvalier have 
merely been replaced by arbirary arrests and "un- 
explained disappearances." Refugees and their sup- 
porters contend that the U.S. assertion that Jean 
Claude Duvalier eliminated repression and terror 
in 1971 is merely an excuse to enable the U.S. to 
resume its involvement in Haiti. 

The U.S. occupied Haiti from 1915 until 1934 
and gave the country massive aid until 1963 when 
the elder Duvaiier's repressive tactics made con- 
tinuing aid diplomatically embarrassing for tlie U.S. 
Since Jean Claude Duvalier was named "President 
for Life" in 1971, U.S. assistance has shot up 
again to $5 million in 1975, $300,000 of which is 
for direct military aid. The U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) office has reopened 
in Haiti and plays a large role in determining how 
U.S. money is used. The agency is well-known 
throughout the world for its role in counterinsur- 
gency activities, 

U.S. interests in Haiti are based on its stra- 
tegic proximity to Cuba, and its vast natural 
resources. The Kennecott Copper Company is par- 
ticipating with two other companies in copper ex- 
ploration in Haiti after a discovery was made in 
1974 of "probably thelargest copper find in the 
world," according to the Agence France Presse, Since 
1970, shortly before Francois Duvaiier's death, the 
U.S. State Department sanctioned the training and 
equipping of a Haitian counter-insurgency force, 
the"leopards," to protect the regime and U,S. econ- 
omic interests. 

-30- 
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DRUG RESEARCHERS PREFER PRISONERS AS GUINEA PIGS 

NEW YORK (CPF/LNS) --A University of Pennsylvania 
economist concluded in a recently released report 
that drug and medical research companies prefer to 
hire prisoners as test subjects because they are able 
to pay them much less than non -prisoners who consent 
to the experiments. 

Professor Peter Meyer found that prisoners are 
paid as little as one -tenth the amount that non - 
risoners receive. This results in a savings of , 

26.05 per day per person when the companies exper- 
iment on prisoners rather than non-prisoners .In 
many prisons and jails consenting to drug research is 
thetonly ftayrthat prisoners can earn money. 

The report is available from the Correctional Ec- 
onomics Center of the American Bar Association, 1705 
DeSales St., N.W. , Washington D.C. 20036. -30- 
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REBELLIOUS SOLDIERS IN PORTUGAL OCCUPY ARTILLERY BASE : 
FORCE REOPENING OF LEFTIST UNIT 

by Todd Darling 

OPORTO, Portugal (LNS) -- Revolutionary soldiers 
ended their week-long occupation of a key artillery 
base here in Portugal's northern city of Oporto Octo- 
ber 14 when the Army Chief of Staff, General Carlos 
Fabiao, agreed to their demand that he reopen a left- 
ist unit that had been closed in early October. The 
stormy occupation saw Portuguese soldiers firing on 
each other for the first time since the April 25, 

1974 coup. 

The conservative northern regional commander, 
General Pires Veloso, had ordered the leftist unit 
known as CICA closed on October 2, but its soldiers 
refused to obey the order until Veloso sent in a unit 
of heavily armed commandos to remove them three days 
later. Leftist soldiers saw the order as an attempt 
by rightist elements in the armdd forces and in Prime 
Minister Pinheiro de Azevedo's Sixth Provisional 
Government to purge the left from the military, and 
to re-establish traditional military discipline and 
hierarchy. 

After being forced from their barracks, the CICA 
soldiers were joined outside by other soldiers and 
civilians, including metal workers who had voted to 
strike against the government over pay raises and 
workers control. 

The next day, a communique from the soldiers 
of a heavy artillery unit known as RASP invited the 
CICA soldiers to occupy their artillery base over- 
looking Oporto, and to use this occupation to force 
the reopening of CICA. 

The crowd of soldiers and their civilian sup- 
porters responded enthusiastically, and shortly 
after midnight the CICA soldiers along with soldiers 
from Nineteen other units raised the red flag over 
the artillery base. 

Infuriated at the rebellion against his orders. 
General Veloso reportedly threatened an aerial bom- 
bardment of the base, but was stopped by Portugal's 
: president. Such a bombardment, many speculated, 
might well have been the beginning of civil war. 

But the general received support from the con- 
servative political parties, the Popular Democrats 
and the Social Democrats, who rallied at the former 
CICA barracks. Speakers called on the 20,000 people 
at the rally to march to the occupied artillery com- 
pound. Civilian supporters of the rebellious sol- 
diers formed lines of defense and erected barricades 
in front of the base to prevent the approaching march 
from assaulting the soldiers. 

Fighting Erupts 

As the march arrived at the base, some of the 
marchers began firing pistols at the leftists, wound- 
ing several. Fistfights broke out. When the attack- 
ers started hurling molotov cocktails and grenades 
from cars, unarmed soldiers from inside the base 
came out to defend the civilians. Some of the sol- 
diers were also wounded in several hours of fighting. 

When troops from the conservative Military Po- 
lice arrived on the scene, gunfire broke out between 
them and the soldiers inside. By morning, over a 
hundred persons were wounded. 
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But following the fighting. Army Chief of 
Staff Fabiao announced that "CICA is not yet ex- 
tinct, and a study will be made of the situation." 

Violence returned to the streets of Oporto 
October 10 when a bomb exploded in the offices of 
the Union of Popular Democrats, a leftist group. 

The rebel soldiers, still in control of the 
artillery base, and their civilian supporters, 
held a "popular festival" October 12. Over a thou- 
sand civilians and soldiers listened to revolutionary 
songs and speeches, while soldiers sitting atop the 
walls of the fort, waving red flags, led the crowd 
in singing the Internationale, the traditional anthem 
of the international working class movement. 

Then on October 14, General Fabiao arrived to 
talk to the soldiers, who accepted his proposal that 
CICA be reopened following a study that would take 
not more than ten days. The soldiers stipulated 
that another meeting be h&ld with him after the study 
to make it clear how and when CICA would become op- 
erational again. 

As the general told the press of the agreement, 
soldiers and civilians hugged each other, crying 
tears of joy and relief. "The Revolution has enem- 
ies," he stated, "and it has more of them in the 
north than anywhere else, thus I feel it important 
that CICA be installed in the north as a Revolutionary 
Intervention Force." 

The occupation officially ended the next day, 
when the red flags came down and the soldiers from 
the other units returned to their bases. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

LISBON'S LAUNDRY WORKERS SYMBOLIZE 
FIGHT IN PORTUGAL FOR "POPULAR POWER" 

by Schofield Coryell 

LISBON, Portugal (LNS) -- "I am not a boss here," 
die young administrator of Portugal ia; Lisbon's lar- 
gest laundry, explained recently. "The workers com- 
mittee makes all the decisions, and I go along with 
them. " 

Portugalia is just nne among hundreds of busin- 
esses in Portugal today under workers control. The 
fight for workers control underlies alltthe country's 
sharp power conflicts, from the upper reaches of the 
government to the battle in the streets of Portugal's 
cities. It is this fight which explains the split 
in the armed forces between rebellious soldiers and 
officers who refuse to support their rebellion; it 
explains the confusion inside the apparatus of govern- 
ment, and the widespread, passionate, public interest 
in political debate and discussion. 

Throughout the country, the revolutionary process 
has already involved millions of people, awakening 
them to political life and to decision-making respons- 
ibilities on their jobs and in their neighborhoods. 
Over 60% of the economy is no longer under the con- 
trol of private capital. The workers have, in so many 
cases, taken possession of the plants in which they 
work, with orr without the intervention of the gov- 
ernment. 

Over a year and half after the Armed Forces 
Movement seized power, the country's economy and 
society are in a state of extreme flux. Much of the 
economy is still dominated by international corpora- 
October 22, 1975 more.... 
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tions, like ITT, and the political and economic prob- 
lems facing the firms already under workers control 
are tremendous . 

Portugal ia Occupied 

Portugal ia is a large, modern, highly mechanized 
laundry. Its employees, mostly women, number 220. 

Its stores around Lisbon collect laundry, and send it 
to the main plant where the clothes are washed in large 
machines, pressed and packaged, and then returned to 
the network of stores. 

I 

"The real control of the operation is now in the 
hands of the ten-person workers committee, which is 
elected by the General Assembly of all the workers in 
the firm," one worker told me on a recent visit to 
the main plant. "The former owners, three brothers who 
supported Salazar and Caetano [the former fascist dic- 
tators] can't set foot in here now. The workers have 
kicked them out." 

But even with workers control, the legal status 
of Portugalia, still technically owned by the former, 
bosses, is still ambiguous. 

"The workers have the power, but our problems are 
enormous," the Portugalia worker continued. "Because 
of our unrecognized legal status, we cannot even get 
loans from the banks, and the government has not yet 
been able to help us out financially. But the woik 
itself goes on very well without the bosses, we don't 
need them for that." 

The people at Portugalia say that the shift to" 
workers control after the effective occupation of the 
plant has made a world of difference in the attitudes 
of workers. "People are no longer afraid to talk freely, 
to say what's on their minds," one said. "And everyone 
is taking an interest in the political situation gen- 
erally." 

The bulletin board next to the plant's time-clock 
is crammed with notices and manifestos from many left- 
wing and revolutionary organizations, including the 
Communist Party, a Trotskyist group, and a coalition 
known as the United Revolutionary Front. "Among us 
there are vaiibus political tendencies, but we manage 
to cooperate without too much friction, and we always 
send a contingent to all the big demonstrations for 
socialism," I was told. 

While I was talking to some members of the wotk- 
ers committee in the laundry's office, the phone rang. 

It was a cill from the Lisbon trade union federation, 
asking the workers of Portugalia to participate in a 
demonstration that evening against the Sixth Provision- 
al Government . That evening many of Portugalia' s work- 
ers were in the streets. 

Conversations with members of the workers commit- 
tee traced the development of the political conflict 
in Portugalia. "Our situation is directly and immediately 
affected by the general political climate of the .country 
try," one member emphasized. "Under the old regime, we 
felt almost helpless in the face of management that! 
ruled with an iron hand. Our wages were meager -- 1500 
escudos a month [about $50] for many of the workers, 
although some specialists and highly 7 skilled''. workers 
made more than that. We had only two-weeks vacation, 
without pay. The work pace and discipline were ruthless." 


overthrow of the dictatorship and for the first 
time dared to organize in tfreir interests. We de- 
manded a contract, including a substantial wage 
increase, and a paid vacation period of four weeks. 
The bosses refused to sign it and negotiations 
reached an impasse. In retaliation, we delivered 
the laundry to the customers free of charge. The 
bosses reacted by locking us out; 

"At that point we decided to take things into 
our own hands. It was just after the defeat of the 
rightist faction in September, 1974, [which at- 
tempted to mount a counter-revolutionary coup] 
and the general climate favored our struggle. Our 
general assembly voted to occupy the plant, which we 
did, and continued! to work and run the plant on 
our own." 

The workers' first act was to double the wages. 
"Some of the workers wanted to triple them" a com- 
mittee representative remembered, "but that was 
unrealistic and beyond the capacity of the economy 
and the firm. However a month of paid vacation 
was established, along^wlth aomoreogenerous’ "system 
of sick leave; Now the workers take four times as 
many days offsick leave as they did under the old 
regime. Previously they couldn't afford to be 
sick, and had to go on working when they should 
have been home in bed." 

During my conversations with the committee 
members, workers came in and out of the office to 
talk about their problems and complaints. There 
was an atmosphere of constant give-and-take, totally 
unlike the working conditions under the old re- 
gime, I was told. 

In March of this year, the workers applied to 
the Ministry of Labor for financial help and for 
settlement of their ambiguous legal status, a 
cause of numerous difficulties. The Ministry sent 
an administrator to the plant to help coordinate 
its activities, raridf to give the firm a certdin 

legal recognition, but its status remains unclear. 

! ! 

The headlines of many of Portugal's newspapers 
express the central conflict in Portugal toiday: 

"The Power of the People, or the Power of the 
State?" read a bright, rrdd, frontpage headline in 
Republica, the leftist Lisbon daily recently. 

Forms of democratic organization such as Portu- 
galia could constitute the framework of a new type 
of society built on a network of "people" assem- 
blies." 

Presently, tthou’gh, Lisbon's leftists are 
vigorously opposing the Sixth Provisional Govern- 
ment, which is attempting, as they see it, in 
the name of "law and order," discipline," and 
"western- style" socialism, to prevent the workers 
from realizing control of their workplaces. 

--30-- 

****** * * ******************** *** ********************* 

"We are in a grim period of history, but it 
is not for socialists to despair:. . Despair is the — 
prerogative of the rulirtg class — it is their 
world that is crumbling, not ours." 

— Leo Huberman, radical econ- 
omist and former editor of 
Monthly Review. 


"The April coup changed the relationship of forces 
; inside the plant. The workers were encouraged by the 
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Editors' note: The following simnation of known CIA covert activities was entered into the September 
30 j 1975 j, Congressional Record by Representative Michael Harrington (D-Mass. ) . The research was compiled 
in February 3 1975 3 by. the Foreign Affairs Division of the Congressional Research Service . 

Harrington' s office stressed that the following is "by no means an exhaustive account of covert 
CIA activities 3 but does provide a handy catalog of covert actions known to have been carried out by the 
CIA from 1950-1974." 

"The Senate Select Committee on Intelligence . (the Church committee) has not yet come to grips with 
the fact that covert activities in of themselves are wrong 3 " a spokesperson from Harrington's office told 
LNS. "The CIA' s covert political and paramilitary activities have disrupted democratic processes in this 
and dozens of other countries 3 as this report shows. So far 3 we think 3 the Senate Select Committee has 
fallen down on the yob. " 

* * * 


This report catalogs primarily foreign covert CIA activities. It was compiled before 3 and therefore 
does not include information released by the Rockefeller Commission on June 10 and other subsequent leaks. 


Reported Foreign and Domestic Covert 

Activities of the United States Central 

Intelligence Agency: 1950-74 

1950 — The CIA began operating on For- 
mosa in 1950 under the cover of Western 
Enterprises, Inc., training Nationalist Chi- 
nese commandos for raids on the mainland 
of China. 1 

1950 — Beginning in 1950 until 1966, the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, a private 
cultural organization that was strongly anti- 
communist, was subsidized by the CIA. The 
Congress received over $1,000,000 in grants 
during the above period. 2 

1950 — The Center for International Studies 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
established in 1950, receiving a CIA grant of 
$300,000. Additional grants in substantial 
amounts were provided by the CIA to the 
Center until 1966. 3 

1951 — CIA Director William E. Colby stated 
that from 1951 until 1965, the CIA “em- 
ployed telephone wiretaps directed against 
twenty-one residents of the United States.” 
All but two of the individuals tapped were, 
either current or former CIA employees. The 
purpose of the taps was “to check on leaks 
of classified information.” * 

1951- 52 — Thomas Braden, head of the 
CIA’s Division of International Organiza- 
tion from 1951 to 1954, stated that in 1951 
or 1952 he gave Walter Reuther of the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers $50,000 in CIA funds, 
which were ultimately spent by Reuther’s 
brother Victor in West Germany to support 
anti-Communst labor unions there.* 

1952— Since 1952 the CIA provided a sub- 
sidy to George Papadopoulos, the Greek 
colonel who later led the military coup in 

Greece in 1967. The CIA also gave subsidies 
to many Greek military and political figures 
for years after 1952. The subsidies apparently 
ended in 1972 3 

1952 — In the early 1950’s, CIA Special Op- 
erations Division agents made attempts to 
develop resistance movements inside Com- 
munist China. On November 9, 1952, CIA 
agents John Thomas Downey and Richard 
George Fecteau were captured on the 
Chinese mainland where they had been or- 
ganizing and training two teams ©^National- 
ist Chinese agents to stir up mainland 
Chinese against their Communist govern- 
ment. 7 

1952 — From 1952 until 1966, the CIA gave 
the National Student Association some $3.3 
million to support the organization’s oper- 
ations. During certain years as much as 80 
percent of the Association’s budget come 
from CIA funds. As the result of its support 
of NSA in this manner, the CIA gained and 
exercised considerable influence over the ac- 
tivities and policies of the student organi- 
zation.® 

Early 1950’s — Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, purportedly “nonprofit, privately 
managed” American radio stations, which 
were established In the early 1950’s, received 
the vast bulk of their financing from the 
CIA The combined budget of the two sta- 
tions was between $30 and $35 million an- 
nually, with the CIA providing over 95 per- 
cent of this amount. 9 * 

Early 1950’s — From the early 1950’s until 
1953 Air Force Colonel Edward Landsdale, 
under CIA auspices, gave advice and assist- 
ance to Philippine leader Ramon Magsaysay 
In his struggle against the local Communist 
Huk guerrillas. Millions of American dollars 
were provided by the U.S. secretly for Lands- 
dale’s use in this program. The program was 
Instrumental In bringing about tile ultimate 
defeat of the guerrillas. 10 

1953 — Thomas W. Braden, hekd of CIA’s 
Division of International Organization, from 
1951 to 1954,^statedthat by 1953 the CIA 
was ^operating or influencing international 
organizations in every field where Commu- 
nist fronts had seized ground, and in some 
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These activities noted by Braden were con- 
ducted through private, “legitimate, existing 
organizations”. 11 

1953 — The CIA directed and organized the 
coup that on August 19, 1953, successfully 
overthrew the government of Iranian Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh, who had con- 
nived with the Iranian Communist party and 
nationalized certain foreign oil holdings in 
his country. Kermit “Kim” Roosevelt, grand- 
son of former U.S. President Theodore Roose- 
velt was the CIA agent who masterminded 
the downfall of Mossadegh and enabled Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi to keep his throne. 1 * 

1953 — CIA Director William E. Colby 
stated that from 1953 until February 1973, 
the COLA “conducted several programs to 
survey and open selected mall between the 
United States and two Communist coun- 
tries.” According to a secret Senate memo- 
randum the CIA survey focused on mail 
sent to and received from the Soviet Union 
and China and was centered in New York 
City and San Francisco. Colby stated that 
the purposes of the programs were “to 
identify Individuals in active correspond- 
ence with Communist countries for pre- 
sumed counter-intelligence purposes,” to 
attempt “to learn the foreign contacts of a 
number of Americans of counterintelligence 
Interest,” and “to determine the nature and 
extent of censorship techniques.” 1 * 

1953 — After the election of Jose (Pepe) 
Figueres as President of Costa Rica in 1953, 
the CIA worked with opposition forces in 
the country in attempts to overthrow the 
government. Of particular concern to the 
CIA was Figueres policy of granting asylum 
in Costa Rica to Communists and non -Com- 
munists alike, figueres, a moderate So- 
cialist, stepped down from power after his 
candidate lost the Presidential election in 
1958* 

1954— The CIA, on June 18, 1954, led the 
coup In Guatemala that overthrew the 
Communist-dominated regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. Frank G. Wisner, 
CIA Deputy Director for Plans, had the 
major responsibility for carrying out the 
operation. CIA agents trained and supported 
the forces of Colonel Carlos Castillo-Armas 
who assumed power after the defeat of 
Arbenz. Agency support included the pro- 
vision of CIA-piloted World War II fighter- 
bombers, as well as guns and ammunition. 18 

1955 — From 1955 until 1959 Michigan 
State University was utilized by the CIA to 
conduct a covert police training' program for 
the South Vietnamese. Five CIA operatives 
were concealed in the staff of the program, 
and were carried on the University’s payroll 
as its employees. Originally, the University 
had entered into a $25,000,000 contract for 
its participation in the program, but in 1959 
refused to continue to provide a cover for 
the operation and it was transferred out. In 
the period from 1955-1962, Michigan State 
received $5,354,352.75 for the services that 
it had rendered. 1 * 

1958 — In early 1958 the CIA gave direct 
aid to rebel groups on the island of Sumatra 
that were attempting to overthrow Indo- 
nesian President Sukarno. CIA pilots flew 
B-26 bombers on missions' In support of the 
insurgents. On May 18, 1958, during such a 
bombing mission, CIA pilot Allen Lawrence 
Pope was shot down and captured by the 
Indonesians. 17 

1958 — In 1958 the CIA established a se- 
cret base at Camp Hale near Leadville, Colo- 
rado where the agency gave training to 
troops of the Dalai Lama, the temporal and 
religious ruler of Tibet. The Tibetan guer- 
rillas were trained and re-equlpiped by the 
CIA in order to support the struggle of the 
Dalai Lama's forces against the Communist 
Chinese. Guerrilla raids into Tibet by these 
forces did occur, sometimes led by CIA con- 
tract mercenaries and supported by CIA 
planes. The training program appears to 


i 960 — Beginning in 1956, CIA pilots began 
flying high-altitude U-2 spy planes over the 
Soviet Union to photograph a variety of mis- 
sile and defense related installations. On 
May 1, 1960, Francis Gary Powers, a CIA 
pilot, had his U-2 plane shot down over 
Sverdlovsk in the Soviet Union, prompting 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to can- 
cel his scheduled conference at Paris with 
President Dwight Eisenhower. 1 ® 

1960 — In early 1969 President Dwight 
Eisenhower gave his approval to a CIA- 
sponsored project to train Cuban exiles for 
the purpose of overthrowing Cuban leader 
Fidel Castro. The Guatemalan President, 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, permitted the CIA 
to use his country for its training camp. 
In November 1960 a rebellion broke out in 
Guatemala against President Ydigoras. Be- 
cause of his assistance to the CIA to that 
point the agency secretly came to his aid, 
sending its B-26 bombers against the rebels. 
The Insurgency was crushed and Ydigoras 
kept In power. 1 ® 

1961 — Prior to the scheduled invasion of 
Cuba by Cuban exiles in April 1961, the CIA 
attempted to have Cuban leader Fidel Castro 
assassinated. To help set up the assassina- 
tion, the CIA enlisted Robert Maheu, a 
former FBI agent, who was later to direct 
billionaire Howard Hughes' Nevada busines- 
ses. Maheu recruited John Roselll to ar- 
range for the murder attempt. The CIA asr 
signed two operatives, James O'Connell and 
William Harvey, to accompany Roselll on his 
trips to Miami to put together the assas- 
sination teams. The first attempt to kill 
Castro, made in March or early April 1961, 
was a failure. Five more assassination teams 
were subsequently sent against the Cuban 
leader in the next two years. All ended in 
failure. The last attempt was made in late 
February or early March 1963. 21 

1961— A force of Cuban exiles that had 
been trained and equipped by the CIA made 
an unsuccessful invasion of Cuba at the Bay 
of Pigs in mid-April 1961 in an attempt to 
overthrow the regime of Fidel Castro. The 
person responsible for overall supervision of 
the operation was Richard M. Bissell, Jr., the 
CIA’s Deputy Director for Plans. Four Ameri- 
cans flying CIA planes, and nearly 300 
Cubans died during the invasion. Over 1,200 
survivors were captured by Castro’s forces. 2 ® 
1961 — Following the Bay of Pigs invasion 
of 1961, Cuban exiles were directed and paid 
by CIA agents to compile secret files on and 
watch over other Cubans and Americans 
“who associated with individuals under sur- 
veillance.” By the late 1960’s such activities 
were being supported by the CIA in several 
key American cities — including Los Angeles, 
New York and San Juan. Southern Florida 
was also covered by these Cuban operatives. 
It was estimated that at the height of these 
activities, roughly 150 informants were on 
the payroll of a Cuban “counterintelligence” 
office located in Florida. 23 

1961 — Former CIA agent Philip Agee 
stated that the agency began efforts in 1961 
to bring down the regime of President Jose 
Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador after he refused 
to sever diplomatic relations with Cuba. 
Iberra was overthrown in November, 1961. 
His successor, Carols Julio Arosemena, soon 
fell out of favor with the United States and 
once again the CIA used “destabilizing 
tactics” to overthrow his government in July 
1963. Agee noted that while on assignment 
in Ecuador, he and five other CIA agents 
managed to gain economic and political con- 
trol over Ecuador’s labor movement. His CIA 
team, said Agee, ultima U'y “owned almost 
everybody who was anybody.” u 

1961-64 — In the early 1960's the CIA be- 
came involved In the political struggle in 
the Congo. The agency paid cash to selected 
Congolese politicians and gave arms to the 
supporters of Joseph Mobutu and Cyril 
Adoula. Eventually the CIA sent mercen- 
aries and paramilitary experts to aid the new 
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being Gown in the Congo on a regular basis 
by Cuban-exile pilots who were under CIA 
contract. These pilots and planes carried out 
bombing missions against areas held by rebel 
forces . 26 

1962 — Beginning in 1962, the CIA become 
involved in a “secret war” in Laos against the 
Communist forces there. The CIA recruited 
and trained a private army of at least 30,000 
Mep and other Laotian tribesmen. This group 
was fcnown as L’Arcnee Clandestine Pilots 
hired by the CIA flew supply and bombing 
missions in CIA-owned airplanes in support 
of this secret army. Expenditures by the U.S. 
to assist this army amounted to at least 
$300 million a year. Forty or fifty CIA officers 
ran this operation, aided by several hundred 
contract personnel. 2 * 

1964— E. Howard Hunt, former CIA agent, 
stated that during his tenure with the CIA’s 
Domestic Operations Division he was ordered, 
in 1964, to arrange for the pick-up, on a daily 
basis, of “any and all information” that 
might be available at Senator Barry Gold- 
water’s Presidential campaign headquarters. 
Hunt said that the documents obtained about 
Goldwater were delivered to Chester L. 
Cooper* a White House aide who formerly 
worked for the CIA . 27 

1964— The CIA, with the cooperation of 
the Agency for International Development 
and the State Department, secretly funneled 
up to $20 million into Chile to aid Eduardo 
Frei in his successful attempt to defeat 
Marxist Salvador Allende for the Presidency 
of the country. Bichard Helms, as chief of 
the Clandestine Services (Directorate of 
Plans), was actively involved in the planning 
of the secret efforts by the CIA to defeat 
A1 lend e. Cord Meyer, Jr. was also one of the 
CIA’s key directors of the operation. Ss 

Mid-1960’s — During the mid-1 960\s the CIA 
secretly aided the government of Peru in its 
fight against rebel guerrilla forces. The 
agency flew in arms and other equipment. 
Local Peruvian troops were trained by per- 
sonnel of the Special Operations Division of 
the CIA as well as by Green Beret instructors, 
loaned by the U.S. Army. Because of the 
assistance the Peruvian Government was 
sooh able to crush the revolt against it. 

1905 — jt was reported that in 1965. John 
M. Maury, the CIA station chief in Athens, 
became directly involved in Greek politics. 
He was reported to have helped King Con- 
stantine buy Deputies of the Greek Center 
Union Party, thus bringing about the down- 
fall of the Government of George Pa pan - 
dreau , 80 

1966, 1969, 1971 — In 1966, and 1969 and 
1971, the CIA conducted three separate do- 
mestic breaks -in into premises occupied by 
CIA employees or ex-employees. All three of 
the entries were made because the agency be- 
lieved that security concerns warranted such 
actions . 31 

1957 _g£ke CIA gave assistance to Bolivian 
soldiers Iti 1967 in their successful effort to 
track down and capture Ernesto “Che” Gue- 
vara, the revolutionary who was stirring up 
rebellion against the government. Guevara 
was eaptiifed on October 8 . 1967, by CIA- 


advised Bolivian rangers. He was executed 
shortly thereafter . 32 

1967 — It was reported that the CIA en- 
gineered the Greek military coup in 1967 that 
brought Colonel George Papadopoulos to 
power. It was further reported that the CIA 
was able to maintain control of the military 
regime because it had documentation of 
Papadopoulos’s “wartime collaboration with 
the Nazis.” 33 

1967 — In the wake of the revelation in 1967 
that the CIA had subsidized the National 
Student Association, it was disclosed that the 
CIA had funded many other labor, business, 
church, university and cultural organizations 
through a variety of foundation conduits. It 
was estimated that at least $12,422,925 had 
been secretly spent in this manner by the 
CIA . 34 

1967 — In 1967 the CIA’s Far East Division 
of Clandestine Services developed a program 
that came to be known as Phoenix. The pro- 
gram entailed a coordinated attack by all 
South Vietnamese and American military, 
police and Intelligence units against the in- 
frastructure of the Viet Cong. CIA funds 
served as the catalyst for the project. William 
E. Colby played the key supervisory role in its 
implementation. In 1971, Colby revealed that 
between 1968 and May 1971, the Phoenix pro- 
gram led to the death of 20,587 persons in 
Vietnam . 35 

1967— On August 15, 1967, Richard Helm s, 
Director of the CIA set up a unit within the 
Counterintelligence office of the agency “to 
look into the possibility of foreign links to 
American dissident elements.” This unit, 
“periodically thereafter”, drew up reports 
“on the foreign aspects of the anti-war, 
youth, and similar movements, and their 
links to American counterparts.” 36 

1967 — In 1967 the CIA’s Office of Security 
“inserted ten agents into dissident organiza- 
tions operating in the Washington, D.C. area” 
in order to collect “information relating to 
plans for demonstrations, pickets, protests, or 
break-ins that might endanger CIA person- 
nel facilities and information.” The program 
was terminated in December 1968. 37 

1969 — The CIA in 1969 reportedly directed 
that a Special Forces team in South Vietnam 
should execute a man named Thai Khac 
Chuyen on the grounds that he was a 
double-agent. The man was executed by the 
Special Forces unit . 38 

1970 — CIA Director, Richard Helms Joined 
with the directors of NSA, DIA and FBI in 
recommending to President Nixon “an inte- 
grated approach to the coverage of domestic 
unrest,” which come to be known as the 
Huston Plan 39 

1970 — To secure “access to foreign circles” 
the CIA, after the Huston Plan was rescind- 
ed, “recruited or inserted about a dozen in- 
dividuals into American dissident circles.” 
It was believed that in this manner these 
individuals would “establish their creden- 
tials for operations abroad.” In the course of 
their work some of these individuals “sub- 
mitted reports on the activities of the Amer- 
ican dissidents with whom they were in con- 
tact.” This information was kept in CIA 


files and reported to the FBI. In 1973 the 
program of information gathering was lim- 
ited to collections made abroad . 49 

1970- 73 — Under CIA direction over $8 mil- 
lion was channeled into Chile from 1970 to 
1973 to “destabilize” the government of 
President Salvadore Allende. The money was 
used to support various groups within Chile 
who were opposed to Allende. CIA agents in- 
filtrated the Socialist Party in Chile, and 
organized street demonstrations against the 
regime. Ultimately a coup was produced in 
September 1973. Allende died within hours 
after its start . 41 

1971 — At the request of the White House 
the CIA provided a psychological profile of 
Dr. Daniel Ellsburg in 1971. 42 

1971 — The CIA’s Technical Services Divi- 
sion supplied technical equipment to White 
House aide E. Howard Hunt in 1971 which he 
later utilized in connection with the break-in 
and burglary of the office of Dr. Daniel Ells- 
burg ’s psychiatrist . 43 

1971-72— In 1971 and 1972 the CIA em- 
ployed physical surveillance against “five 
Americans who were not CIA employees.” This 
was done because the CIA had “clear indica- 
tions” that the five “were receiving classified 
information without authorization.” It was 
hoped that the surveillance would “identify 
the sources of the leaks.” A secret Senate 
memorandum indicates that four of the five 
subject to CIA surveillance were columnists 
Jack Anderson and Les Whitten, Washington 
Post reporter Michael Getler, and author Vic- 
tor Marchetti . 44 

1971-72 — It was revealed that the CIA, 
from roughly 1971 through 1972, had secretly 
provided training to about 12 county and city 
police forces in the United States on the de- 
tection of wiretaps, the organization of in- 
telligence files and the handling of explosives. 
The training program, involving “less than 50 
policemen”, was reported to have included 
representatives from the police forces of New 
York Gity, Washington, D.C., Boston, Chicago, 
Fairfax County, Virginia and Montgomery 
County, Maryland. John M, Maury, legislative 
counsel for the CIA, stated that the program, 
in his view, did not “violate the letter or the 
spirit” of the National Security Act of 1947. 
Further, said Maury, the CIA’s actions were 
“entirely consistent with the provisions of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968.” 45 

1973 — It was revealed in late 1973 that the 
CIA had approximately 40 American Jour- 
nalists “working abroad on its payroll as 
undercover informants, some of them as full- 
time agents.” Roughly 25 of these Journalists 
were “free lance magazine WTiters, part-time 
’stringers’ for newspapers, news magazines 
and news services.” Eight vere writers for 
“small, limited circulation specialty publica- 
tions,” while “no more than five” were “full- 
time staff correspondents with general circu- 
lation news organizations .” 46 

March 1974— After having compiled files on 
“about 10,000” American citizens since 1967, 
the CIA ended its formal program of collect- 
ing domestic counter-intelligence informa- 
tion . 47 
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THE CIA IN TIBET: SECRET ARMY FAILED IN 

FIFTEEN YEAR EFFORT TO SEPARATE REGION FROM 
CHINA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Complete with a secret ar- 
my of two thousand men, the CIA attempted to 
mount a counter-revolution in Tibet, beginning 
in 1956 and ending shortly before Nixon vis- 
ited Peking in 1972. 

The details of how the CIA conducted its 
operations in Tibet were uncovered in a series of 
lengthy interviews by Far Eastern Economic Review 
with many of the Tibetans who had been involved 
with the CIA there. The investigation revealed 
that: 

**Between late 1957 and the end of 1961, the 
CIA parachuted trained guerrillas and guns into 
Tibet . 

**From March 1959 until 1964, the CIA operat- 
ed a secret training camp for Tibetans inside the 
U.S. at Camp Hale, Colorado. 

**From i960- to 1971, the CIA financed, sup- 
plied and helped train an army of more than 2000 
men in neighboring Nepal to make raids into Tibet. 

**The direct CIA involvement ended after Nix- 
on went to China in 1972, but after that, the CIA 
worked with Indian intelligence officials who took 
over the operations . 

Tibet Part of China 

Officially, the U.S. has always admitted 
that Tibet has been an integral part of China 
dating back to at least the ninth century. Chin- 
ese-Tibetan cultural ties persisted without in- 
terruption for over a thousand years, and polit- 
ical ties were broken only from 1913 to 1950, 
when the armies of the West and Japan occupied 
China. 
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When the CIA began its operations there in 
the 1950s, Tibet was emerging from a backward 
feudal society, controlled by 300 families of her- 
editary nobles, with the Dalai Lama at the top of 
the social pyramid. Five percent of the popula- 
tion owned all the land. 

In May 1950, after the rest of China had been 
successfully liberated, President Truman expressed 
sympathy for the Dalai Lama, and said that he 
hoped to organize the "moral forces of the world 
against the immoral." 

Tibet was peacefully liberated from feudal 
rule in 1951, however, when the Tibet Government 
and Peking signed a 17-point agreement formally 
recognizing Tibet as part of China and agreeing 
to bring about a gradual change from feudalism 
to socialism. The United States, which had ear- 
lier always recognized Tibet as a part of China, 
urged feudal forces in Tibet to revolt. 
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The CIA's role in Tibet began in 1957 when it 
made contact with the Khampas, the people of east- 
ern Tibet, through the Dalai Lama's older brother, 
who along with Gompo Tashi, a rich businessman who 
had fled from eastern Tibet to Lhasa, the capital, 
recruited the first group of six Khampas for the 
CIA. 

" China is our enemy" 

After being secretly transported by airplane 
to a Pacific island, the Khampas were met by six 
Americans who toldthem, "China is our enemy also, 
and so we will help you fight. Our relationship 
will continue for a long time, not just for two or 
three years," according to an interview conducted 
by Far Eastern Economic Review. 

For the next four months the Khampas received 
lessons in map-reading and radio communications . 

To their disappointment, they received very little 
weapons training. In their final month they were 
taken, they believe, to the Philippines for para- 
chute training. 

Then in the autumn of 1957, their training 
completed, the Khampas were parachuted back into 
Tibet from a small, black four-engined airplane pi- 
loted by an American. Each carried a pistol, a 
small machinegun, a handwound radio, the equivalent 
of $132 in Tibetan currency, and two vials of poison 
which they were instructed to swallow in case of - 
capture. All U,S. markings had been carefully re- 
moved from their equipment. 

Two of the men made their way back to Lhasa 
where they contacted Gompo Tashi, who had been or- 
ganizing an army of Khampas. But the Dalai Lama's 
chamberlain advised the group in January, 1958, 
that it was impossible for the Tibet government to 
aid the Khampas because the half the Cabinet suppor- 
ted the Chinese and were aware of the group's plans. 

Shortly afterward, the chamberlain sent a long 
letter to the Unit ed States in which he concluded 
that the U.S. might just as well drop an atom bomb 
on Tibet, as it was hopeless to mount a rebellion. 

In late 1958, the U.S.,- unable to get the Ti- 
bet government to request U.S. aid, began supplying 
arms to Gompo Tashi and other Khampas, including 
those who had earlier been traine<| by the CIA. The 
first air drop to the Khampas occurred in southeas- 
tern Tibet, where Gompo Tashi and 'his group had de- 
cided to set up operations. The drop consisted of 
100 British -made rifles, twenty submachine guns, 
two 55 mm, mortars, 60 hand grenades, and 300 bul- 
lets per gun. 

Secret Training Program 

The Dalai Lama, incapable of preventing drama- 
tic reforms, fled to India in 1959, after which the 
CIA began to step up its efforts to build a Tibetan 
army. By the end of 1959, a training program was 
established at Camp Hale, Colorado -- in circum- 
stances so secret that at first many of the Tibetans 
were unaware that they were even in the U.S. The 
camp trained Tibetans from 1959 to 1964, and one 
source estimated that 170 Khampas passed through 
Camp Hale between 1959 and 1962, 

Militarily, the program turned out to be a dis- 


aster for the CIA. Nine ofittof ten of those air- 
dropped back inside Tibet were never heard from 
again . 

By 1960 the CIA had decided it was impossible 
to create an army in eastern Tibet. Instead, it 
decided to create an armyrof several thousand men 
in Nepal who would make raids into western Tibet. 

The base for the army was the remote Mustang 
Valley, a small sub-kingdom in Nepal populated by 
people ethnically Tibetan. Only a few hours march 
from Tibet's Sinkiang-Lhasa highway, it was stra- 
tegically ideal. A group of 26 men trained at 
Camp Hale were sent to the Mustang Valley to help 
organize this second stage of the CIA's Tibet 
operation. 

The first American airdrop to the 2,000 strong 
army occurred in late 1961; it included, medicine 
a.nd food for 475 men, as well as an additional four 
men who had been trained at Camp Hale. 

The CIA, in radio contact with the group from 
East Pakistan, pushed hard for results. The first 
raid from the Mustang Valley came at the end of 
1961 when 200 Khampas attacked Chinese trucks on 
the Sinkiang-Lhasa road, killing six Chinese. One 
Khampa was killed. A similar raid later yielded 
a file of official documents from China, and the 
CIA began ificreasing financial support for the 
Khampas . 

Quiet Surrender 

However, after 1963 China began to fortify the 
border, andby 1967, raids into Tibet had become 
almost impossible. The CIA decided to reduce the 
number of Khampas in the Mustang Valley, amounting 
to a gradual disintegration of the group. 

In 1971 120 Khampas gave themselves up to the 
Nepalese authorities and offered to cooperate with 
them in exchange for land, money, and help to set- 
tle in Nepal . 

After President Nixon's trip to China in 1972, 
Indian intelligence services replaced the CIA in 
supporting the remaining Khampas in the Mustang 
Valley. With the help of American advisers, they 
trained a new wing of Tibetans in the Indian-Tibetan 
Border Police on the promise that they would be 
used to "liberate Tibet." 

The end of the operation started by the CIA 
in the remote Mustang Valley came during the: summer 
of 1975 when the Nepalese Army, acting on informa- 
tion from disenchanted Khampas, moved into the 
Mustang Valley and with surprising ease, disarmed 
all but forty of the Khampas, who were later :cap- 
tured at the Nepal -India border. 

-30- 

#*■** if *************** *'***********.****************** 

"We hear about constitutional rights, free 
speech and the free press. Everytime I hear these 
words I say to myself, 'That man is a Red, that 
man is a Communist.' You never hear a real Ameri- 
can talk like that." 

--Frank Hague 

former mayor of Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
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TOP RI^HTs. Graphic of. five Puerto Rican 
nationalist prisoners, field in U®S® jails 
for 21 to 25 years already® Demonstrations 
to demand their freedom will be held around 
the country on November 1® 
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